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Early  Social  Life  in  Chicago 

Part  I 

I  FIRST  saw  Chicago  in  1854,  when  I  came  here  a 
bride.  It  then  boasted  a  population  of  75,000, 
which  we  thought  a  large  city,  compared  with  the 
five  thousand  when  my  husband  took  up  his  residence 
here  in  1842.  My  first  impression  was,  "How  very  low! 
How  very  flat!  How  very  muddy!"  And  when  I 
think  of  the  earlier  Chicago  and  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment, I  ask  myself  whether  hills  and  mountains  are 
essential  to  romance  and  especially  attractive  to  brave  and 
chivalrous  spirits. 

We  recall  the  historical  novels  that  center  about  the 
rugged  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Chateau  of  St.  Louis  of  Frontenac,  which  read 
like  the  social  life  of  a  new  Versailles  in  a  new  France; 
or  we  look  back  to  the  hill-country  of  our  own  New 
England,  where  many  of  us  have  seen,  in  old  colonial 
homes,  much  to  excite  the  imagination.  What  have 
we  to  compare  with  such  settings  of  social  life?  Let  us 
gather  up  what  we  may. 

Our  prairies,  we  grant,  are  low  and  generally  level, 
but  they  are  not  without  beauty.  In  the  early  days 
their  flora  excited  enthusiastic  admiration.  "Flower 
Oceans,"  they  have  been  called,  and  the  green  swells  of 
the  rolling  prairies  contribute  to  the  fitness  of  the  simile. 
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Of  our  admiration  for  our  ever  changing  and  ever  beau- 
tiful inland  sea,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

And  when  we  turn  to  men,  if  not  born  on  our  soil, 
cultured  and  developed  here,  we  feel  that  we  are  "citizens 
of  no  mean  city"  or  state.  While  we  may  not  say 
"Chicago  is  Illinois,"  as  the  French  say  "Paris  is  France," 
yet  all  must  acknowledge  the  dominating  influence  of 
our  city  in  the  State.  We  share  alike  in  the  greatness 
of  our  great  men  and  feel  in  a  measure  that  Lowell's 
description  of  Lincoln  is  representative  of  many: 

For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  west, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A  sea  mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level  lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind, 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Then  we  have  Grant  and  Douglas  and  Trumbull 
and  many  others.  Among  clergymen  of  my  early 
acquaintance  Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Dr.  Clarkson,  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  whose  pastorates  extended  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years,  were  prominent  for  their  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  influence,  far  beyond  their  immediate  parishes. 
The  high  moral  character  of  the  people  of  our  State  was 
shown  when  slavery  was  debarred  by  the  constitution 
and  a  stand  taken  against  repudiation  of  the  State  debt. 
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When  I  have  heard  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago, 
by  my  own  fireside,  relate  their  early  experiences,  I  have 
thought  that  the  courage  in  surmounting  obstacles,  the 
indomitable  perseverance  in  overcoming  difficulties  and 
contempt  for  hardship,  were  the  same  in  character, 
whether  exercised  by  soldiers  in  war,  in  mountains  and 
wildernesses,  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  as  these 
men  exercised  in  the  sloughs  and  quicksands  of  our  own 
Prairie  State. 

Judge  Goodrich  said  of  Gurdon  Hubbard,  in  an 
address  before  the  Historical  Society,  after  rehearsing 
some  of  his  acts  of  heroic  endurance  and  self-sacrifice 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life  to  save  another, 
"In  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  the  memory  of  such  deeds 
would  have  been  perpetuated  in  bronze  or  marble  and 
glorified  in  historic  song." 

The  Chicago  Spirit,  of  which  we  hear  much,  is  not 
a  rhetorical  vaporing,  or  of  recent  birth.  It  has  been 
with  us  from  the  beginning. 

For  several  years  of  its  early  existence,  Chicago  was 
simply  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  trading  establishment 
of  John  Kinzie.  "Only  this  and  nothing  more,"  save 
perhaps  a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  half-breeds,  and  the 
wigwams  of  the  Pottawottamies. 

The  early  social  life  of  Chicago  was  influenced  greatly 
by  events  that  mark  our  financial  history.  From  1833 
to  1837,  the  city  experienced  unparalleled  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  "the  Western  fever,"  when 
thousands  were  flocking  from  the  East  to  secure  homes  in 
the  West. 

The    superior    advantages    of    Chicago    were    being 
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exploited.  The  most  alluring  reports  of  the  character 
of  the  soil  of  our  State,  its  productiveness  and  the  facility 
for  making  farms  on  our  prairies,  were  circulated  far 
and  wide.  Soon  both  capital  and  credit  were  enlisted. 
Money,  owing  to  unlimited  bank  issues,  was  abundant, 
and  loans  to  any  amount  were  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  building  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
was  the  Panama  event  in  our  early  history.  The  sales 
of  the  city  lots  donated  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  project  were  epochs  in  the  financial  world  that  served 
to  increase  the  speculative  fever.  The  high  tide  of 
speculation  was  reached  in  1836.  The  turn  in  affairs 
came  the  following  year,  and  in  1837  (the  year  the  city 
was  incorporated)  occurred  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
panics  that  has  ever  afflicted  our  whole  country.  It  was 
a  period,  generally,  of  protested  notes.  In  Chicago,  it 
was  a  season  of  mourning  and  desolation.  Real  estate, 
in  which  all  had  invested,  was  greatly  depreciated  —  in 
fact,  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price.  The  depression 
continued  until  1839-40.  Everybody  was  poor,  and 
at  the  social  gatherings  of  those  days,  a  writer  says, 
"The  costumes  of  both  men  and  women  were  of  a  by- 
gone age." 

There  were  but  one  or  two  private  carriages,  but  the 
condition  of  the  streets  in  winter  was  such  that  a  dray 
was  a  safer  vehicle  than  a  carriage. 

No  merchant  of  the  present  time  can  realize  the  money 
troubles  in  the  40's,  or  the  blessing  now  of  stable  cur- 
rency. All  Western  bank-notes  were  then  at  a  discount, 
which  varied  from  day  to  day.  There  were  also  hundreds 
of  counterfeit  notes  in  circulation.     A  necessary  equip- 
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ment  for  every  store  was  a  copy  of  "The  Bank-Note 
Detector,"  issued  monthly  in  New  York,  which  gave 
the  present  value  of  all  bank-notes  and  described  counter- 
feit paper.  This  was  consulted  in  nearly  every  trade 
where  money  was  paid.  This  experience  was  repeated 
in  1857,  and  I  remember  waiting  at  the  counter,  in 
Carter's,  our  leading  dry-goods  store  at  that  time,  while 
my  bills  were  passed  upon — their  genuineness  and  their 
value.  On  the  counter,  also,  was  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid 
with  which  to  test  the  coin. 

Many  people,  after  the  collapse  of  the  real-estate 
boom  in  1836,  went  back  East,  or  to  Galena,  where  the 
lead  mines  were  doing  well,  or  to  the  new  town  of 
Milwaukee,  which  attracted  many  immigrants.  (The 
population  of  Chicago  in  1840  was  4479.) 

The  position  of  Chicago,  however,  was  too  favorable 
to  permit  the  city  very  long  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
any  calamity,  however  great.  Her  citizens  returned  to 
early  habits  of  industry  and  economy;  her  business  men 
called  into  requisition  all  their  experience  to  build  up 
their  injured  credit,  and  to  restore  their  business  to  a 
safe  and  permanent  foundation. 

I  have  recently  spent  a  delightful  hour  with  Mrs. 
Gurdon  Hubbard,  talking  over  early  days.  She  arrived 
with  her  father's  family  in  1836.  At  that  time  every- 
body was  rich.  There  was  much  elegant  dress.  Fashions 
were  peculiar  and  schoolgirls  wore  low-necked  dresses 
and  slippers  to  school  even  when  there  were  no  sidewalks. 
The  school,  taught  by  Miss  Willard,  was  near  the  present 
location  of  the  Sherman  House.  Many  of  the  girls  came 
from    the    north    side   of   the    river.     On    South    Water 
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Street,  they  had  to  cross  the  slough  on  a  plank.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  recalled  this  incident:  One  day,  as  they  were 
coming  from  school,  they  met  on  this  plank  a  number  of 
Indians,  who,  with  heads  erect,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  crowded  the  young  girls  off  the  plank 
into  the  slough.  At  Rush  Street  there  was  a  ferry,  but 
at  Dearborn  Street  a  drawbridge,  which  was  used  by  the 
schoolgirls.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a  windlass  and  chain, 
which  would  often  catch  and  furnish  a  convenient  excuse 
for  being  late  at  school.  Extravagance  in  dress  in  those 
days  was  encouraged  by  the  system  of  credit  which 
prevailed.  Everything  was  charged,  and  unfortunately 
little  was  paid  for,  when  the  general  failure  occurred  the 
following  year. 

When  parties  were  given  it  was  not  infrequent  to  send 
to  Buffalo  for  delicacies  —  such  as  jellies  and  canned 
fruits,  as  no  fruit  was  grown  here  in  those  days.  The 
prairies  furnished  game,  in  abundance  and  variety,  in 
early  times. 

Mrs.  Stiles  Burton  also  told  me  interesting  incidents 
of  the  early  days.  She  explained  to  me  why,  in  the  first 
year  or  more  of  my  home  in  Chicago,  I  so  frequently 
heard  allusions  to  Warrenville  and  Geneva.  I  did  not 
understand  their  relation  to  Chicago.  The  farmers  in 
that  region  had  come  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts at  an  early  day  and  naturally  brought  families  with 
them.  The  daughters  had  become  attractive  young 
ladies;  while  Chicago  men,  both  business  and  professional, 
were  generally  young  bachelors.  There  were  very  few 
young  ladies  in  Chicago.  When  the  sessions  of  the 
County  Court  met  in  Geneva  —  the  county  seat  of  Kane 
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County, —  the  young  lawyers,  N.  B.  Judd,  Judge  Dickey, 
Thomas  Hoyne,  Judge  Caton,  and  others  attended  the 
sessions,  followed  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  young 
business  men  interested.  It  was  always  a  time  for  a 
dance  and  the  farmers'  pretty  daughters  were  gathered  in. 

There  were  seven  sisters  in  the  Warren  family,  who 
lived  in  Warrenville,  near  Geneva.  Later,  one  was 
married  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Cobb;  another,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Beecher,  is  well  known  for  her  many  beautiful  charities. 
Mrs.  Stiles  Burton  of  Warrenville,  met  her  fate  on  a 
horse-back  ride  —  the  popular  pleasure  of  the  day. 
Chicago  bachelors  wishing  to  show  some  politeness  to  a 
young  lady  visitor  invited  her  for  a  horse-back  ride. 

In  going  to  dances  in  those  days,  or  rather  evenings, 
the  gentlemen  walked,  wearing  high  boots  on  account  of 
the  mud,  exchanging  them  for  slippers  at  the  house,  the 
young  ladies  going  in  two-wheeled  carts,  sitting  on  a 
buffalo  robe  spread  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was 
backed  up  to  the  door  to  take  them  in  and  let  them  out. 

I  came  upon  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  early 
days,  in  the  Historical  Society  rooms.  It  was  an  address 
by  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Arnold  on  the  presentation  of  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Ogden.  Speaking  of  the  old  Lake  House, 
the  principal  hotel,  corner  of  Rush  and  Kinzie  streets, 
Mr.  Arnold  says:  "It  faced  across  the  river  the  neatly 
kept  and  brightly  whitewashed  stockade,  pickets,  and 
building  of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  The  river  was  spanned 
at  this  point  by  a  rope-ferry  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  was  this  military  post,  with  its  grass  plot, 
shaded  by  the  old  historic  honey-locust,  and  within  it 
stood  the  granite  boulder  which,  tradition  said,  had  been 
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the  Indian  Stone  of  Sacrifice  and  Death.  The  river  was 
then  a  clear,  transparent,  running  stream,  its  grassy 
banks  fringed  with  trees  and  flowers. 

"Toward  the  east,  the  grounds  of  the  old  Kinzie 
house,  the  home  of  the  father  of  John  H.  Kinzie,  sloped 
gently  to  the  river.  The  banks  were  grassy  and  the 
broad  piazza  was  pleasantly  shaded  by  four  large  Lom- 
bardy  poplars.  The  young  ladies  of  those  days  were 
accustomed  to  the  saddle,  and  horse-back  riding  was  a 
common  amusement.  There  was  a  fine  natural  forest 
between  Clark  and  Pine  streets,  north  on  the  Lake  Shore, 
and  along  its  grassy  paths  lay  fallen  and  decayed  trees. 
Over  these  we  practiced  our  horses  and  Indian  ponies 
in  leaping.  Few  now  living  can  recall  those  gay  scenes, 
but  those  who  can  will  not  have  forgotten  the  almost 
unequaled  beauty  of  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Whistler,  nor 
those  black-eyed,  dark-haired  Virginia  girls,  nor  the 
belles  of  mixed  French  and  Indian  races,  who  united  the 
graces  and  beauty  of  both.  And  I  ani  quite  certain 
none  who  was  so  happy  as  to  participate  in  those  rides 
will  have  forgotten  that  rosy-cheeked,  golden-haired 
lass,  the  most  fearless  and  graceful  of  all,  whom  the 
Indians  in  their  admiration  called  'O-go-ne-qua-bo-qua' 
(The  Wild  Rose)."  This  was  Mrs.  Mark  Skinner,  an 
early  member  of  the  Fortnightly  and  the  dear  friend  of 
many  of  us. 

I  have  been  told  of  the  special  admiration  of  a 
young  chief  who  gave  her  a  silver  ring  and  wished  to 
marry  her. 

Mr.  Arnold  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  home  of  Wm.  B. 
Ogden,  the  first  Mayor  of  Chicago.     He  writes:    "There 
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is  not  to-day  (1884)  in  our  wealthy  and  luxurious  city — - 
there  never  has  been  a  residence  more  attractive,  more 
homelike,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Mr.  Ogden,  which 
with  all  its  treasures  of  art  and  books,  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  The  house  stood  in  the  center  of 
a  block,  bounded  by  Rush,  Cass,  Erie  and  Ontario  streets. 
On  it  was  a  fine  growth  of  maple,  cottonwood,  oak,  ash, 
cherry,  elm,  birch  and  hickory  trees.  In  the  center  stood 
his  double  house,  built  of  wood.  A  broad  piazza  extended 
across  the  south  front.  A  large  conservatory  and  fruit 
houses  added  to  its  beauty  and  comfort. 

In  this  home  of  generous  and  liberal  hospitality,  was 
found  no  lavish  or  vulgar  exhibition  of  wealth.  Here 
were  refinement,  broad  intelligence,  kind  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  Here  all  prominent  and  distinguished 
strangers  were  welcomed  and  entertained  and  here,  too, 
the  humble  and  poor,  if  distinguished  for  merit,  culture  or 
ability,  were  received.  Among  the  guests  entertained 
in  this  home  were  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Marcy,  Tilden, 
Bryant,  Miss  Martineau,  Fredrika  Bremer,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Emerson,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charlotte  Cushman 
and  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist." 

In  1854,  my  first  winter  in  Chicago,  our  ways  were 
not  all  made  smooth.  Lake  Street  was  the  only  paved 
street  and  that  was  planked  and  in  bad  condition.  Along 
the  lake  shore,  which  was  sandy,  it  was  always  dry,  but 
the  sand  was  so  deep  and  heavy  that  carriages  plowed 
their  way  as  slowly  as  through  the  prairie  mud  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  streets  away. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  change  of  climate  about  1854, 
if  I  may  believe  what  was  then  told  me.     There  was 
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more  snow  and  much  colder  weather  than  formerly.  In 
the  winter  of  1855,  President  Hitchcock,  the  noted 
geologist,  of  Amherst  College,  was  invited  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  geology.  He  was 
our  guest  during  his  stay  in  the  city.  The  cold  was  so 
intense  and  Metropolitan  Hall  (corner  of  Randolph 
and  La  Salle  streets),  the  Auditorium  of  those  days,  was 
so  poorly  warmed  that  during  two  of  his  lectures  he  wore 
his  overcoat  and  leggings,  looking  like  an  Arctic  explorer. 
One  evening  the  gas  failed  from  frost  —  a  not  infrequent 
occurrence  —  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  and  the 
hall  was  dimly  lighted  by  lamps  and  candles. 

Furnaces  were  not  common  in  private  houses  and 
in  our  parlors  we  warmed  one  side  at  a  time,  by  our  open 
grate  fires,  so  that  our  "hot  faces  were  steaming,  the  while 
we  were  freezing  our  backs."  My  first  home,  a  three- 
story  and  basement  brick,  was  at  in  Wabash  Avenue, 
now  a  part  of  Stevens'  dry-goods  store,  then  a  quiet 
residence  district.  Our  church,  the  Second  Presbyterian, 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street.  In  the  block  South  of  Congress  Street  on 
Michigan  Avenue  was  our  house,  230  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  following  South,  in  the  next  block,  were  J.  H.  Dun- 
ham, Dr.  Rutter,  the  Gales,  Judge  Wilson  and  others, 
while  across  the  street  was  the  home  and  garden  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Skinner. 

I  attended  many  delightful  parties,  as  they  were  then 
called,  that  winter.  My  sister-in-law  gave  one  to  intro- 
duce me.  It  was  no  small  task  to  give  a  party  in  those 
days.  First  of  all,  your  very  formal  invitations  must 
be  written  in  a  fine,  feminine  hand,  and  next,  they  must 
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be  delivered  in  person,  lest  some  should  be  lost.  The 
mail  was  not  thought  of,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
it  was  considered  quite  safe  or  even  polite  to  trust  such 
an  important  matter  to  a  messenger. 

The  caterer  who  kept  a  small  shop  on  Lake  Street 
could  be  depended  upon  for  little  else  than  ice  cream; 
his  sign  proclaimed  proudly  that  this  commodity  he 
could  furnish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Your  cakes,  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  table,  and  whatever  else  you 
desired,  must  be  prepared,  not  by  a  chef,  but  by  your 
plain,  willing  cook,  with  yourself  as  first  assistant. 

I  remember  our  long  and  disagreeable  drive,  with 
mud  often  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  the  afternoon  before 
the  party,  to  a  village  called  Cleaverville,  somewhere 
between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-ninth  streets,  east  of 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  to  the  only  florist  known,  where 
we  could  buy  flowers.  Flowers  were  rarely  seen  at  any 
entertainment  in  the  winter  and  our  friends  expressed 
surprise  at  seeing  them  on  the  parlor  mantels  on  this 
occasion. 

But  the  people  were  delightful,  so  wide-awake  and 
intelligent.  The  young  men  were  educated,  and  ener- 
getic and  high-principled.  Where  there  was  not  a 
surplus  of  young  ladies,  I  can  testify  that  young  matrons 
did  not  lack  for  attention.  There  were  so  few  young 
ladies  that  it  was  quite  common  for  married  ladies  to 
have  some  young  lady  friend  from  the  East  spend  the 
winter  or  part  of  it  with  them.  I  noticed  it  was  a  com- 
mon question  —  "Do  you  know  what  young  ladies  are 
expected  here  this  winter?"  I  have  now  entered  my 
fiftieth  year  since  we  moved  into  my  present  home  in 
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the  next  block,  *230  Michigan  Avenue.  There  was  but 
one  other  house  in  the  block,  a  one-story  and  basement 
brick,  and  in  \ihis  block  where  we  are  meeting,  there 
was  but  one  house  (the  Clarks'),  which  was  the  beginning 
of  Terrace  Row.  We  felt  ourselves  quite  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  familiar  sights  was  the  "lowing  herd  which 
wound  slowly  o'er  the  lea,"  attended  by  the  tall,  lank  cow- 
herd, who  for  years  drove  them  morning  and  evening  to 
and  from  the  open  pastures,  farther  south,  on  Michigan 
Avenue.     Every  self-respecting  family  kept  a  cow. 

The  basin  of  water  between  the  narrow  park  and  the 
railway  was  much  used  for  boating,  row  boats  and  small 
sail  boats. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  small  but  delightful  literary 
club  organized  in  the  late  fifties,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neef  —  a  home  of  delightful  social  culture.  As 
many  of  you  know,  Mrs.  Neef,  now  living  in  England, 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Patterson.  Mr.  Neef  was 
chosen  president.  We  met  Saturday  evenings  at  each 
other's  houses,  about  twenty  members,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. At  the  close  of  the  evening  simple  refreshments 
were  served.  The  members,  the  Burches,  Bentleys, 
Farnums,  Judds,  Havens,  and  a  few  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  wrote  no  papers:  the  literary  part  was 
chiefly  selected  readings.  I  remember  one  Christmas 
Eve  two  ladies  read  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol,"  which 
was  then  new.  But  we  had,  even  then,  aspirations  for 
cultivating  our  dramatic  tastes,  different  members  tak- 
ing part  in  reading  expurgated  plays.  There  was  none 
to  laugh  at  us  but  ourselves. 

*01d  number.  fFine  Arts  Building. 
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My  large  parlor  has  been  the  scene  of  many  delightful 
occasions.  The  memory  of  many  is  now  like  the  dim 
outline  of  old  daguerreotypes.  There  were  two  or  three 
benefit  concerts  for  local  charities. 

I  recall  one  for  the  building  fund  of  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  especially  promoted  by  Mrs.  Medill. 
The  music  was  given  by  the  then  very  popular  singers, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Annie  Louise  Cary.  The 
gentlemen  who  sang  with  them  were  Castle  and  Camp- 
bell or  Tom  Carl.  Another  interesting  evening  was  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  before  they  had 
a  building.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Mr.  Ray,  then  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

But  to  consider  society  with  its  present-day  defini- 
tion: One  authority  says,  "We  had  nothing  worthy 
of  being  called  'society'  until  after  the  great  fire  of 
1871."  Another  says,  "Not  until  the  Columbian  Fair 
of  '93."  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  it  was 
organized,  but  I  remember  some  things  that  would  have 
hindered  a  large  organization  of  this  kind  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  our  city  life,  besides  those  hindrances 
that  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1854  there  were 
but  two  or  three  benevolent  institutions  established  in 
Chicago  —  Mercy  Hospital  and  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant orphan  asylums.  If  one  should  try  to  count  the 
large  number  of  institutions  and  societies  "ministering 
to  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  established  during 
the  last  forty  years,  he  would  realize  how  very  busy  a 
great  many  men  and  women  have  been  —  especially 
women. 

During  our  four  years  of  Civil  War  our  women  were 
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much  engrossed  in  work  for  the  comfort  of  our  soldiers 
at  the  front  —  sewing,  knitting  socks,  and  scraping  lint 
for  the  wounded;  later,  in  working  for  the  grand  Sanitary 
Fair,  in  which  Chicago  led  the  way  and  set  the  fashion 
for  Eastern  cities.  In  this  grand  and  successful  effort 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore  were  lead- 
ers. In  1 871  came  the  big  fire.  The  churches  were 
open  daily  that  winter  to  feed  the  homeless  and  to 
distribute  clothing  to  thousands  who  had  not  a  change 
of  any  sort.  The  Michigan  Avenue  front  of  the  block 
between  Congress  and  Harrison  streets,  where  my  home 
is,  was  the  boundary  line  of  the  devastation  at  the  "Big 
Fire"  and  also  of  the  great  fire  of  three  years  later. 
I  was  asked  to  open  my  parlor  as  a  distributing  center 
for  new  clothing  intended  for  those  who  had  been  driven 
from  homes  of  every  comfort  until  they  should  have 
time  to  look  about  and  in  some  way  provide  for  their 
needs.  For  six  weeks  I  received  and  distributed  cloth- 
ing, some  of  my  young  friends  coming  in  to  assist  — 
among  them  our  well-remembered,  generous-hearted 
Jessie  Bross-Lloyd.  The  experiences  of  those  weeks 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

You  may  readily  infer  from  my  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical events  of  my  fifty-one  years  in  Chicago  that  your 
committee  made  a  mistake  in  asking  me  to  write  of  its 
social  life.  Yet  through  my  experience  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  I  treasure  many  memories  of  social  pleasures, 
of  hospitalities  in  homes  whose  doors  are  forever  closed; 
of  that  most  gracious  hostess,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Judd,  who, 
on  account  of  her  husband's  various  official  positions, 
always  entertained  distinguished  strangers;  the  generous 
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hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scammon;  the  charming 
host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healy;  Dr.  Rutters, 
where  we  met  Judge  Douglas,  when  he  first  brought 
home  his  beautiful  bride;  of  the  cordial  and  frequent 
entertainers,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Skinner;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  King,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford;  that 
dignified  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown,  where 
with  a  small  company,  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice-president,  just  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Lincoln  chanced  to  walk  from  the  dining-room 
into  the  parlor  with  me,  where  we  sat  on  the  sofa  for  a 
little  time,  and  I  remember  my  embarrassment  in  finding 
myself  conversing  with  one  for  whom  I  already  felt 
unbounded  admiration.  His  simplicity  and  cordiality 
were  very  apparent.  I  recall  his  standing  back  to  back 
with  Dr.  Patterson,  to  see  which  was  the  taller! 

I  remember,  too,  an  interesting  visit  with  Judge 
Douglas,  the  political  opponent  of  M[r.  Lincoln.  It 
was  on  the  deck  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  that  he  enter- 
tained a  little  group  of  us  with  the  recital  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Russia,  where  he  had  been  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  being  invited  by  the  war  emperor, 
Nicholas  I,  to  review  with  him  the  Russian  troops. 

We  met  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  soon  after  the  war, 
at  Mrs.  Judd's.  Notwithstanding  the  grand  success 
that  had  crowned  his  career,  the  grave  face  and  taciturn 
manners  reminded  me  of  the  stories  told  me  in  my  girl- 
hood of  Napoleon,  by  an  old  man  who  in  his  youth  was 
an  impressed  English  sailor,  and  was  on  the  ship  that 
carried  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena. 
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I  remember  his  picture  of  the  great  emperor  sitting 
immovable  on  the  deck  for  hours  every  day,  with  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  head  resting  in  his  hands.  But  this, 
as  Kipling  says,  "is  another  story." 

I  recall  a  gentlemen's  dinner  that  we  gave  when 
the  guests  of  honor  were  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Lincoln,  and  called  the  "Father  of  the 
Greenback  Currency,"  and  Speaker  Colfax,  afterwards 
Vice-president. 

One  evening  at  Brown's,  after  the  war,  we  enjoyed 
a  visit  with  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  author  of  "Wau-Bun" 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  Savannah  (Nellie 
Kinzie), —  according  to  some  authorities,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Gordon  told  us  a  story  of  Sherman's  entry  into 
Savannah,  when  he  was  "marching  through  Georgia" 
and  her  attempt  to  illuminate  her  house,  frustrated  by 
other  members  of  her  family  with  Confederate  sympathies. 

Out  of  the  dim  past  they  come  before  me  —  the  dear 
friends  of  those  early  golden  days.  In  Memory's  hall, 
in  my  inmost  heart,  I  entertain  them  still. 
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*^HE  first  part  of  these  reminiscences  was  writ- 
ten, by  request,  to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Fortnightly  Club."  Other  ladies  also  contri- 
buted papers  on  early  Chicago  and  we  had  old-fashioned 
music, —  vocal  and  instrumental.  We  were,  therefore, 
limited  in  reading  papers  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
This  necessitated  that  much  material  I  had  collected 
had  to  be  thrown  aside  and  was  destroyed. 

The  occasion  proved  to  be  a  red  letter  day  in  the  annals 
of  the  "  Fortnightly,"  awakening  much  interest  in  those 
early  days  of  Chicago.  Many  memories,  which  could 
not  be  included  in  that  paper,  have  in  my  own  mind 
been  clamoring  for  recognition  and  for  preservation, 
even  if  for  no  better  reason  than  to  please  myself! 

A  word  about  the  two  friends  who  also  contributed 
reminiscences  on  the  " Fortnightly"  occasion.  Mrs. 
Cheney  —  wife  of  Bishop  Cheney  —  who  has  for  many 
years  had  a  reputation  as  an  authoress,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper.  Mrs.  Loring,  a  representative  of  one 
of  Chicago's  "first  families,'1  was  the  other  essayist. 
Her  father,  Dr.  Dyer,  was  a  skillful  physician  and  a 
noted  humorist.  His  stories  and  inimitable  jokes  are 
still  handed  about  by  those  who  do  not  know  their 
origin.  Mrs.  Loring's  Seminary  has  long  been  one  of 
our  most  popular  schools  for  girls.  Her  brother,  Louis 
Dyer,  is  a  professor  in  Oxford,  England.     Another  brother 
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has  a  fine  international  reputation  as  an  artist.  This 
family  illustrated  the  fact  that,  even  in  early  days, 
Chicago  was  a  good  climate  in  which  to  develop  men  and 
women  as  well  as  material  products.  As  Mrs.  John  M. 
Ewen,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  "Old 
Chicago"  papers  at  the  Fortnightly  meeting  in  question, 
said,  speaking  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  city,  they 
could  not  be  called  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  village," 
for  they  were  people  of  culture  from  the  first. 

The  old-fashioned  music  rendered  that  afternoon, 
conducted  by  Miss  Allport,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment,  even  jollity,  of  the  entertainment. 

But  let  me  turn  my  vision  farther  back.  When  I 
try  to  wend  my  way  in  my  carriage,  with  a  most  careful 
driver,  through  the  crowds  of  trucks,  street  cars  and 
automobiles,  to  a  bank  or  office  on  La  Salle  Street  or  an 
office  building  or  store  on  State  Street,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  these  are  the  very  places  where  I  drove  or 
walked  leisurely  to  call  upon  my  friends  during  the  first 
decade  of  my  life  in  Chicago.  Let  me  recall,  if  I  can, 
some  of  those  old  homes.  Our  church,  the  Second 
Presbyterian,  was  conveniently  located  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Wabash  and  Washington.  The  square 
just  east  of  the  church,  where  we  now  have  the  Public 
Library  was  called  a  park,  though  never  improved  as 
such.  It  was  named  Dearborn  Park  and  some  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens  at  that  time  had  their  residences 
facing  the  three  sides  of  it.  On  the  north  side,  Randolph 
Street,  were  the  Dyers,  Scammons,  Chapins  and  others. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  park,  the  James  Smiths,  Stiles 
Burtons,  John  Highs,  and  others.     On  the  south  side,  the 
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Laflins,  Elys,  Reynolds  and  others.  There  were  many 
homes  of  friends  on  State  Street,  between  Randolph  and 
Washington,  —  the  Beechers,  Cobbs,  Boyces,  and  Walkers. 
On  Washington  Street,  west  of  the  Courthouse  Square, 
were  the  Charles  Farwells,  Tuthill  Kings,  Dr.  Shipman 
and  others.  John  Case,  father  of  Mrs.  Henry  King, 
lived  on  State  Street,  south  of  Madison.  I  have  men- 
tioned our  neighbors  when  we  lived  at  in  Wabash. 
Farther  south  were  the  Raymonds,  Carters,  Hookers, 
Joneses  and  John  C.  Williams  (Mrs.  Blatchford's  father). 
Mr.  Williams'  home  was  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Wabash.  At  the  time  he  bought,  lots  were 
not  laid  out  beyond  Jackson  Street.  He  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  for  eighty  feet  frontage  on  Wabash 
Ave.  Mr.  George  Snow  (father  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Isham, 
and  grandfather  of  Dr.  George  and  Ralph  Isham), 
owned  the  whole  block  on  State  between  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren.  I  think  the  heirs  still  hold  the  property. 
Mr.  Snow's  house,  where  I  often  visited,  was  a  double, 
two-story  frame  house,  set  well  back  facing  Jackson 
Street.  A  long  greenhouse  was  situated  on  the  State 
Street  boundary.  Miss  Helen  Snow  has  a  black  marble 
clock,  with  side  pieces.  She  told  me  her  father  saw  it 
in  a  jeweler's  place  on  Lake  Street  and  admired  it.  The 
owner  wished  to  sell,  but  it  was  "hard  times"  then  and 
Mr.  Snow  said  he  "had  no  money,"  but  finally  offered 
a  town  lot  on  State  Street  and  the  sale  was  consummated. 
Michigan  Avenue  between  Randolph  and  Lake  streets, 
was  also  a  residence  district  where  I  often  made  calls. 
E.  H.  Haddock  and  I.  N.  Burch  and  others  lived  there. 
Later  the  two  last  named  built  fine  houses  farther  south, 
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Mr.  Burch  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  Mr.  Haddock  on 
the  corner  of  Wabash  and  Jackson. 

On  Michigan  Avenue,  between  Washington  Street 
and  Van  Buren,  were  the  Bentleys,  Walter  Gurnees, 
Honores,  Monroes  and  others.  At  Van  Buren  Street 
we  came  to  Terrace  Row,  built  between  1856  and  i860. 
This  was  considered  a  very  imposing  block  of  white  stone 
houses,  occupied  by  the  Denton  Gurnees  (father  of  Mrs. 
Munn  of  Washington),  James  Walker  (father  of  George 
Walker),  the  Pecks,  Tuthill  Kings,  the  Clarks,  Judge 
Dickey,  and  the  Scammons.  In  the  block  south  of  Congress 
Street  on  Michigan  Avenue  was  our  house,  230  Michigan 
Avenue,  and  following  south  in  the  next  block  were  the 
Yoes,  the  Judds  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names 
escape  me.  Farther  south  were  the  Hoynes,  Burrs, 
Harmons,  Doggetts  (Mrs.  Doggett  was  founder  of  the 
Fortnightly),  Dr.  Eldridge,  the  Lays,  and  others.  Be- 
tween Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  streets  the  ground  was 
low  and  unimproved. 

In  the  early  days  Wabash  Avenue  was  the  first  choice 
on  the  South  Side  for  residence,  people  gradually  changing 
to  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  185,6  we  removed  from  11 1 
Wabash  Avenue  to  230  Michigan  Avenue  (now  part  of 
the  Congress  Hotel).  Many  of  our  neighbors  followed, 
among  them  the  Dunhams,  our  next  neighbors  on  one 
side  and  the  Burtons  on  the  other. 

Many  of  the  names  I  have  written  are  no  longer 
in  earthly  register.  They  have  "passed  within  the  veil." 
Many  mean  little  to  my  children,  nothing  to  my  grand- 
children, only  as  they  may  know  the  grandchildren  of 
these  early  friends. 
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One  thing  that  marks  as  mile  stones  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  history  of  our  great  western  city  is  the 
change  in  public  conveyances.  In  my  childhood,  in 
my  country  home  on  "The  Western  Reserve"  of  northern 
Ohio,  it  was  at  times  a  daily  occurrence  to  see  slow-mov- 
ing, long  wagons  with  heavy  white  cotton  covers  going 
by,  the  father  driving,  or  walking  at  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  the  mother  and  young  children  looking  out  from 
under  the  cover,  pails  and  other  utensils  hanging  from 
under  the  wagon.  When  asked  where  they  were  going 
they  almost  invariably  answered,  "To  Illinois."  Early 
pictures  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  its  surroundings  include 
one  of  these  movers'  wagons  or  prairie  schooners,  as 
often  called.  My  brother-in-law,  Chancey  B.  Blair, 
came  west  at  an  early  day  from  Massachusetts.  After 
reaching  the  end  of  navigation  at  Detroit  or  Mackinaw 
he  bought  a  horse  and  rode  over  a  vast  part  of  the 
western  country,  buying  up  government  lands  at  the 
agencies,  soon  after  selling  the  same  at  a  good  profit. 
Thus  he  and  others  laid  the  foundations  of  their  fortunes. 

As  Chicago  grew  to  be  a  town  it  was  always  a  "place 
of  magnificent  distances,"  and  as  there  were  no  stages, 
no  public  conveyances  of  any  kind,  every  man  owned  a 
horse  and  buggy.  They  drove  from  their  homes  to  their 
business  in  the  mornings  with  a  small  bag  of  grain  in  the 
buggy.  When  not  in  use,  the  horse  was  tied  to  the  paling 
around  the  Courthouse  Square  or  some  equally  con- 
venient place.  At  noon  the  grain  was  given  the  horse 
which  patiently  waited  until  business  hours  were  over. 
I  well  remember  often  at  the  close  of  day  holding  my 
baby  boy  on  my  knee  and,  to  divert  him,  counting  the 
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buggies  passing  by.  Then  as  the  city  thrived  and 
grew  there  appeared,  in  succession,  the  rockaways,  the 
coaches,  barouches,  broughams,  and  victorias,  while 
the  drag  and  tallyho  marked  the  smarter  set. 

After  a  long  time  street  cars  were  introduced.  Stages 
were  never  as  popular  as  in  New  York.  Then  came  the 
period  of  bicycles.  Morning  and  evening,  expecially 
summer  evenings,  the  bicycles  literally  swarmed  the 
streets  about  those  riding  and  driving,  as  they  so  swiftly 
and  silently  darted  about.  And  lo!  they  passed,  and  the 
automobile  is  with  us,  and  now  we  have  even  the 
aeroplane. 

Before  leaving  the  memories  of  the  South  Side,  let 
me  quote  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News.  In 
a  two-column  editorial  on  the  "Big  Fire"  he  says; 
"Her  avenues  of  private  residences  were  —  some,  we  trust, 
still  are  —  as  beautiful  as  any  city  can  show.  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Wabash  Avenue  were  the  streets  where  her 
merchant  princes  lived,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Paris,  London  or  New  York,  to  surpass  either  avenue 
in  situation  or  beauty.  Michigan  Avenue  is  a  sort  of 
Picadilly,  with  a  lake  instead  of  a  park,  under  its  drawing- 
room  windows."  (This  was  before  the  enlargement  of 
Grant  Park.)  "The  other  great  avenue  was  distinguished 
from  almost  any  other  street  of  the  kind  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States  by  the  variety  of  its  architecture. 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  might  have  acknowledged  that  in 
this  civilized  and  modern  street  at  least  the  curse  of 
monotony  did  not  prevail,  and  the  yoke  of  the  Italian 
style  was  not  accepted.  Let  it  be  added  that  Chicago, 
having  the  advantage  of  newness  and  the  warning  of  all 
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the  world  before  her,  had  but  few  narrow  streets  and 
lanes.  The  thoroughfares  were  as  a  rule  nearly  all  of 
the  same  width.  The  stranger  in  Chicago  often  found 
himself  sadly  perplexed  as  he  wandered  through  a  city 
of  broad  streets,  each  looking  just  like  another  and  any 
one  seeming  as  well  entitled  as  its  neighbor  to  claim  the 
leadership  in  business  or  fashion." 

Wabash  Avenue  was  well  shaded  on  either  side  by 
a  few  elms,  but  mostly  large  poplars  or  cottonwood 
trees.  After  the  flowering  of  the  poplars,  the  floating 
of  the  white  down  which  clung  to  fences  and  lawns 
caused  complaints,  but  this  trouble  soon  passed  and  the 
fine  green  trees  from  Randolph  to  Twelfth  Street  made 
the  avenue  very  attractive.  Another  attraction  of  the 
city,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  other  cities,  was  that  nearly 
every  home  was  detached,  with  more  or  less  lawn  or 
garden.  Very  rarely  were  more  than  two  houses  built  in 
a  block  and  not  often  even  that.  We  were  indebted  for 
our  broad  straight  streets  to  the  forethought  of  one  of 
our  earliest  mayors,  B.  W.  Raymond,  a  gentleman  of 
refined  instincts  and  of  Huguenot  descent.  The  winds 
of  lake  and  prairie  sweeping  through  these  broad  streets 
doubtless  has  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  our  city, 
whose  reputation  is  that  of  being  the  healthiest  large 
city  in  the  country  or  the  world. 

I  have  already  in  my  first  paper  said  something  about 
the  North  Side  and  described  one  or  two  of  its  homes, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  old  homes  as  they  existed  before  1871, 
for  they  were  swept  away  by  the  "Big  Fire."  The 
house  of  Mahlon  Ogden  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 
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West)  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  destruction.  It 
occupied  the  ground  of  the  present  Newberry  Library. 
It  was  a  broad  frame  house,  with  piazza  extending 
across  the  front,  the  large  yard  shaded  by  fine  elm  trees. 
It  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  catastrophe 
that  this  house  and  trees  escaped  destruction.  Some 
shifting  of  the  wind,  caused  largely  by  the  great  heat, 
was  the  probable  reason  for  its  safety.  A  similar  escape 
was  the  large  greenhouse  of  Ezra  B.  McCagg,  nearly 
opposite  Mr.  Ogden's  place.  Mr.  Ogden's  house  was 
on  the  north  side  of  Washington  Park,  Mr.  McCagg's 
on  Clark  Street  between  Chestnut  and  Locust  streets, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  park.  This  home  of  Mr. 
McCagg's  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Chicago.  The 
grounds  were  about  four  hundred  feet  square,  in  which 
were  many  large,  beautiful  elm  trees.  His  library  was 
considered  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country. 
His  picture  gallery  and  statuary  collection  were  also  fine. 
He  had  a  large  grapery  and  greenhouse.  Concerning 
this  greenhouse,  I  quote  from  an  article  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  written  by  President  Gulliver  of 
Knox  College,  describing  his  visit  to  the  burned  city. 

"The  house  of  E.  B.  McCagg,  Esq.,  on  the  North  Side, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  that  occupies  an 
entire  square.  Its  isolation  of  course,  could  not  save  it 
in  such  a  volcano.  I  was,  however,  surprised  to  see 
an  extensive  greenhouse  standing  on  the  windward 
side,  entirely  uninjured,  not  a  pane  of  glass  being  broken, 
and  was  still  more  surprised  to  see  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of.  the  plants  were  as  green  as  ever,  while  the  house 
with  all  its  treasures  of  art  and  literature  was  destroyed." 
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Mr.  McCagg,  always  prominent  in  Chicago,  was 
president  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lincoln  Park. 

Two  or  three  blocks  farther  north  on  La  Salle  Street 
was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  occupy- 
ing half  a  square,  shaded  by  six  or  eight  fine  elm  trees. 
It  was  the  home  of  an  almost  lavish  hospitality,  of  a 
simple,  gracious  kind.  They  were  more  fortunate  than 
any  of  their  friends,  in  saving  most  of  their  furnishings. 
After  the  fire  they  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation  in  the 
main.  Lord  Houghton  (whose  pen  name  was  Richard 
Moncton  Mills)  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  house. 
Over  the  mantel  in  the  hall  is  a  slab  from  Scrooby  Manor, 
which  was  headquarters  for  the  Puritans  before  they 
went  to  Holland  and  which  now  belongs  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton's sister.  The  slab  was  sent  to  Mr.  Blatchford  by 
Lord  Houghton.  The  handsome  pipe  organ  in  the  draw- 
ing room  was  one  of  the  first  placed  in  a  private  home  in 
the  city.  Several  elm  trees  have  been  set  out  to  replace 
those  destroyed. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  North  Side  before 
the  fire  was  the  number  of  homes  occupying  a  whole 
square,  or  a  half,  or  quarter,  with  the  number  of  trees 
of  the  original  forest  which  gave  the  section  a  very  rural 
appearance.  The  square  bounded  by  Rush,  Pine  (now 
Lincoln  Parkway),  Erie  and  Huron  was  owned  by  Cyrus 
McCormick.  He  sold  the  east  half  to  I.  N.  Arnold,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Lincoln.  The  square  was  finely 
wooded.  Mr.  Arnold  built  a  handsome  home  near  the 
center  of  his  lot  and  laid  out  the  grounds  very  attractively. 
Mr.  McCormick  did  not  build  his  beautiful  house  on  the 
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Rush  Street  front  until  after  the  fire.  The  square  next 
south  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Blaine  and  others,  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Newberry,  who 
gave  Chicago  the  Newberry  Library.  His  wife  and 
two  beautiful  daughters  survived  him.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  His  will  provided  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  leaving  no 
heirs,  the  larger  part  of  his  great  fortune  should  go  to 
found  the  library  which  we  now  have.  The  family  had 
for  many  years  spent  most  of  their  time  in  Europe. 

The  square  bounded  by  Ontario,  Ohio,  Cass  and  State 
streets,  the  home  of  Judge  Tree  until  his  recent  death, 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Magee,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Tree. 
One  of  the  art  attractions  of  Mr.  Magee's  home  was 
the  much  admired  statue  of  Nydia,  the  blind  girl  of 
Pompeii,  which  was  destroyed  with  the  house  by  the 
"  Big  Fire." 

Some  facts  relating  to  early  church  history  given  me 
by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Patterson,  the  widow  of  the  long-time 
minister  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  are  of 
interest.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  very 
strong  in  its  anti-slavery  convictions.  This  finally 
brought  about  the  quiet  withdrawal  of  the  Moderates 
who  organized  the  Second  church.  As  these  were  the 
only  Presbyterian  churches  in  Chicago  at  that  time, 
people  with  Southern  sympathies  came  to  the  Second 
church.  Among  them  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dorman 
(Mrs.  Dorman  a  Woodbridge,  from  South  Hadley,  Mass.). 
They  had  been  living  in  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  and 
left  slaves  there,  hired  out  to  residents.  Other  South- 
erners   also,   who    were    receiving  the    profits    of    slave 
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labor,  came  to  the  church,  wishing  to  unite  by  letter. 
The  Second  Church  Session,  while  considering  themselves 
very  moderate  in  their  views  on  slavery,  could  not  con- 
sent to  admit  these  people,  unless  they  would  make  some 
provision  looking  to  the  future  freedom  of  their  slaves. 
This  decision  of  the  Second  church  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  " North  Church"  on  the  North  Side  of  the  river. 
The  McCormicks  and  other  Southern  born  families 
united  with  this  North  Church,  which  was  "Old  School" 
in  its  affiliations. 

Some  years  later,  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  on  the  North  Side.  This  was 
connected  with  the  "New  School"  Assembly.  These 
two  churches  continued  until  after  the  war,  neither  of 
them  being  very  strong,  but  the  Westminster  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  After  the  war,  a  union  was  effected 
between  these  two  North  Side  churches,  the  united  body 
forming  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Patter- 
son went  to  New  York  after  the  fire  and  raised  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Fourth 
Church  edifice  which  had  been  destroyed. 

A  large  number  of  the  Westminster  Church  members 
came  from  the  Second  church,  some  of  them  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Patterson,  who  was  much  interested  in 
the  building  up  of  the  Westminster  Church. 

The  New  England  Church,  on  Dearborn  Avenue, 
facing  Washington  Park,  was  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  on  the  North  Side.  It 
was  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  the  city  after  the  fire. 
When  it  was  built,  Mr.  Blatchford  had  obtained,  through 
Lord  Houghton,  a  slab  from  the  old  church  in  Scrooby, 
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England,  where  the  Puritans  worshiped  before  they  went 
to  Holland.  This  slab  was  placed  in  the  facade  of  the 
church  and  escaped  the  fire.  Recently  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  New  England  Church  has  acknowledged  its 
obligation  and  expressed  its  sympathy  by  sending  a 
tablet  which  has  been  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church 
in  Leyden,  Holland,  the  place  from  which  the  Puritans 
sailed  for  America. 

Saint  James  Episcopal  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  the  city  and  one  with  which  very  many  of  our  leading 
families  have  been  connected.  Its  volunteer  choir  in 
the  early  days  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  young  ladies  in  the  city.  It  has  had 
as  rector  several  very  consecrated  and  talented  men 
who  have  been  called  from  Chicago  to  churches  of  large 
influence  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Clarkson, 
one  of  the  earliest  rectors  for  many  years,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Nebraska.  There  were  very  few  walls  left 
standing  after  the  "Big  Fire,"  the  exceptions  being 
therefore  more  marked.  Saint  James  Church  was  de- 
stroyed, except  the  northeast  tower,  which  still  stands  — 
a  memorial  tower. 
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